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From the Philanthropist. 
REFLECTIONS ON WAR. 
(Continued, from page 44.) 


To this Maximilian -answered, 
*‘T cannot fight, if J die. lam not a 
soldier of this world, but a soldier 
of Ged.” Dion then said, “who has’ 
persuaded thee to behave thus?” 
Maximilian answered, “My own! 
mind, and he who called me.” Dr-' 
on then spoke tc his father, and bade! 
him persuade his son, But his fa-| 
ther observed, that bis son knew his 
own mind, and what was best for 
him to do. | 

After this had passed, Dion ad- 
dressed Maximilian again in these 
words: *Take thy arms, and receive 
the mark.” “I cannot receive, says 
Maximilian,any such mark. I have. 
already the mark of Christ.” Up-! 
on which Dion said, “I will send! 
thee quickly to thy Christ.” “Thou; 
mavest do so, said Maximilian, but 
the glory will be mine.” ; 

Dion then bade the officer mark 
him. But Maximilion still persisted 
in refu-ing, and spoke thus: “I 
cannot. receive the mark of this 
world, and if thou shouldst give me 
the mark 1 will destroy it. It will 
avail nothing. I ama chritian — 








it is not lawful for me to wear such|!, 


tnork, or theu shalt suffer a miseras 


ble death.”—“But I shell not pes 
rish, said Maximilien. Mv neme is 
already enrolled with -Christ, I 
car not fight.” 

Dion ssid, “Consider then thy 
youth, and bear arms. ‘The profes- 
sion of arms becomes @ young mar.” 
Meximilian replied, “My arms are 
with the Lord. I cannot fight for 
any earthly consideration. I am 
now a christien.” 

Dion said, “Take thy arms.’ De- 
spise not the profession of a soldier, 
lest thou perish miserebly.”—“But I 
shall not perish, says Maximilian; 
and W I should leave this world. my 
soul will live with Christ the Lord.” 

Dion then ordered his name to be 
struck from the roll, and when this 
was dove, he preceeded. “Because, 
out of thy rebellious spirit, thou 
hast refused to bear arms, thou shalt 
be punished according to thy de- 
serts, for an example to others.” 
And then he delivered the following 
sentence: “M-ximilion! breause 
thou hast. with ¢ rebellious spirit, re- 
fused to bear arms, thou art to die 
by the sword.” Maximilian replied, 
‘Thanks be to God.” : 

He was twenty years, three 
months, and seventeen days old, 
Morcellus was acenturion in the 


a mark about my neck, when I have legion called “Trajana.’, On 2 fes- . 
received the saving mark of the tival, given in honor of the birth-day 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of the of Golerius, he threw down his mi- 
living God, whom thou knowest not, litary belt at the head of the legion, 


who died to give us life, and whom 
God gave for our sins. Him all we 


and in the face of the standards, de- 
clared, with aloud voice, that he 
would no longer serve in the army, 





Christians obey. Him we foliow as 
the restorer of our life, and the au- for that he had become a Christian. 


thor of our salvation.”* “It is not lewful, says he, for a 


Dion instantly replied to this, Christian, who is the the servant of 
“Take thy arms, and rective fhe, Sohriet, the Lord, to bear arms for a» 
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ny earthly con-ideration.” Afier a 
delay of more than three months in 
prison after this transaction, which 
delay was allowed for the purpo-e 
of sparing him, he was brought be- 
fore the prefect. There he had ar 
opportunity of correcting his former 
expressions. But as he persisted in 
the same sentiments, he suffered. It 
is remarkable, that, almost immedi- 
ately after his execution, Cassian 
who was the notary to the same le- 
gion, refused to serve any longer, bv 
publiely throwing his pen and ac- 
compt-book upon the ground, and 
declaring, at the same time, that the 
sentence of Marcellus was unjust. 
When taken up by the order of Au- 
relisnus Agricolanus, he is describ- 
ed by the record, preserved by Rui- 
nart, to have avowed the same sen- 
timents as Marcellus, and, like him, 
to have suffered death. Martain, of 
whom Sulpicius Severus says so 
muc!), had been bred to the profes- 
sion of arms, but on his conversion 
to christianity, declined it. In the 
answ-r, which he gave to Julian the 
Apostate, for his conduct on this oc- 
casion, we find him making u-e on- 
ly of these words, “I am a Christian, 
and therefore I cannot fight.” 
Con-idering the subject then, as 
Christians, how unportant an aspect 
dots it assume. We behold the 
Christian Lawgiver, introducing a 
system of meekness, non-resistence 
aid universal benevolence.—A sys- 
tem, professedly designed to lead 
man out of that state of depravity 
and corruption which were the 
dreadful consequence of the fall; and 
restore him to the dignity, purity, 
and harmony in which he was ori- 
ginally designed to hold his station. 
We behold the apostles and minis 
ters, of Christ quolified and pre- 
pared for the important mission. 
publishing the glad tidings of Peace 
ani >alvation to astonished nations 
—The veil of darkness which wrap- 
ped tveir understandings was re 
moved—The bias of education, the 


‘ 


orce of example, the speculations of 
iumat: wisdom—and the frowns of 

»ower—all, comparatively vanishing 
»efore the superior power of trath— 
vhile the Church arose with dignity 

nd splendor. And let it be held in 

isting remembrance, that this 

Church, in all its pristime purity, 
MAINTAINED THE UNLAWFULNESS OF 
VAR. 

Here then,let the advocates for war, 
who profess the christian religion, 
make a serious and solemn pause— 
let them remember that they are op- 
posing the faith and practice of the 
church in the first and purest aves. 
—Shall we now make it a subject of 
discussion, whether the primitive 
christians understood this doctrine 
of the Gospel or not? Or shall we 
suppose that the dispensation of the 
Gospel, is so illy adapted to the con- 
dition of mankind, that it cannot 
possibly be reduced to practice?—~ 
And let them further remember, 
that according to their scheme, one 
of two things must be true, either 
that the disposition which produces 
war,and cruelty,and violence, might 
have found a place in the human 
heart, while man retained the image 
of his God,—or that the religion of 
Jesus Christ, is not an appropriate 
remedy for fallen man, and does not 
lead those who submit to its influ- 
euce out of those moral disord+rs 
which constitute the corrupt and 
fallen nature. How wild! How 
monstrous would be either conclu- 
s10n! We do not,—we cannot admit 
them. No, we must, with the Apos- 
tle James, ascribe war to the de- 
pravity of man—we must admit that 
there is, in the religion of Jesus 
Christ, a principle sufficient to re- 
move that depravity and in the 
place of malevolent passions, endue 
us with feelings and affections 
which are pure emanations of the 
D.vine nature. 

But it may be objected that histo- 
rians mention a legion of christian 
soldiers, in the Roman army, in the 
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time of Marcus Aurelius: and that a 
miraculous deliverance attended 
their prayers. Goldsmith, in his 
history of Rome remarks that the 
circumstances of the engagement! 


ciples thus explained,—and the ex- 
plicit declaration of an adversary: 
all coinciding to prove, in tle most 
conclusive manner, that the chris- 
tians, asasociety, at that day, did 


are acknowledged by Pagan as well! not bear arms. 
a ¢ 


as Christian writers: but with this 
difference, the latter aseribe the 
yictory to their own, the former to 
the prayers of their Emperor. 
Without taking any advantage of 
this difference, it will be admitted 
that there was, in the Roman army, 
a legion of soldiers, who were call 
ed Christians. That they were 
so called by writers of subse- 
quent ages, when war was admitted, 
will also be granted. That they 
were not, however, acknowledged 
by the Church, at that day, may be 


There are other arguments, which 
might be drawn from history in sup- 
port of this position, but the evi 
dence already before us is suffici- 
ent. 

The miracle spoken of was no 
more than this: a heavy shower of 
rain, fell, at a time when the Roman 
army were fainting forthirst. The 
soldiers caught the rain to drink, 
and were refreshed; while their 
enemie- alarmed at the thunders 
stom, were thrown into confusion, 
and defeated. But hew far all this, 





drawn. from the concurrent testimo- 
ny of Christian writere both before, 
and immediately subsequent to the 


time at which it happened. The ex-| 


amples of this kind, already produ 
ced, are ample, and conclusive. It 
is strongly supported by the charge 
of Celsus, who declared in the face 
of the world, some time after the 
date of this transaction, that the 
christians DID NOT BEAR ARMS: 
which, in a direct reply to Celsus, 
in vindication of the christians, was 
acknowledged tobetrue. It 1s also 
worthy of notice that Celsus, like 
many in modern times, insisted that 
if the rest of the empire were of 
their way of thinking, the nation 
would be over run by the barbarians. 


From which it is to be fairly infered| 


that their enemies were of opinion 
that even motives of self-defence, 
would not enduce the cliristians to 
fight, while they, themselves, in the 
hour of i ac 6 declared, that 
‘it is not lawful to bear arms for any 
earthly consideration.” : 
Here then we have three species 
of evidence: each iull ard complete 
of its kind—the writings of those 
who explained, and vindicated the 
christian doctrines:—the sufferings 
of individuals in support of the prin- 


is to be attributed to the prayers of 
‘such christians, is not difficult to de- 
cide, 

But it may not be improper, pers 
haps, having proved what this lee 
‘gion were not, to hazard a conjec- 
‘ture what they were. 

On taking an impartial view of 
the subject, the most rational con- 
clusion is, that thia legion was com- 
posed of men, who had been ace 
knowledged Christians; but leaving 
the principles of their religion, and 
the example of their friends, they 
had conformed to all that constitute 
ed the military character. 

Examples illustrative of this idea, 
have occured within our own time, 
In the revolutionary war—in the 
insurrection on account of the tax 
on distilleries.—and in the late war 
with Great Britain, individuals who 
had received their education in the 
society of Friends, (whose princi- 
ples in relation to wer, are well 
known,) entered into military eme 
ployments. An instance occured, in 
which a whole company, was com- 
posed of such individuals. But 
these occurrences never had the 
least effect on the general character 
of the society concerned, either as 
relates te doctrine or practice; 
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Like the primitive 
have always, when charged with a 
refusal to bear arms, been ready to 
acknowledge the fict, and | astify 
the practice on the gr sande of reli- 
gious privc'ples, 

And yet, should the society ever 
so far apoststise as to lose this trait! 


} 
in their character, and some writer). 


in future ages be able toprove that 
a company of young Friends at 
Philadelphia hi 1d. volunteered as 
soldiers, and that two celebrated 
Gonerals of the United States had 
be: members of the 
it would be at least as 


the doctrine of the un!.wfulness of| 


war, as the instance of the Roman | 


legion is to establish the same point, 
as relates to the early christians. 

it is true that the evidences 
drawn from individual sufferings 
would be stronger on the part.of the 
early, christians, No instances of 
publie executions, fora refusal to 
beer arma, could be adduced on the 
part of the Society of Friends, 

It is also true that the writers in 
the infivey of this society did not 


direct their attention so much to the 


questios ofthe untawfulness of war,’ 
as to some other points of doctrine. 
Some did not touch on it at all, and 
those who did, were not copivus in 
their observations. But it was e- 
nough—The Society have declared 
their belief in plain and simple 
terms: and they have tested their 
sincerity by sufferings. 

It is impossible to bring under re- 
view the facts recorded of the early 
Christians, & the Society of Friends, 
in relation to the principle in ques- 
tion, without discovering a striking 
similarity. 

This comparison is made toelu- 
cidate the position, that the depar- 
ture of individuals from well known 
and establishe i principles, does not 
implicate the character of the socie- 
ty from which their own conduct 


christians they| 


same society, | 
strong an! 

. | 
evidence that the society never held) 


Bor b. fore lieave this partof the 
subj ‘ct, perhaps I may be allowed 
| to indulve my private fee! ings so far 
)as to express ‘an earnest wish, that a 
lknowte ge of the faith and practice 
lo ‘f those relixions societies which are 
‘now princ:pled against war, and of 
their personal sufferings in support 
f this prinetple, may goatown to 
the latest posterity. And should 
ever abandon the 
grounds they now maintain, let these 
fuets stand, Ike the venerable re- 
cords of the early Christians, as an 
agseied of their departure from first 
gihesreapenip and at the same time op- 
perate asa solemn admonition. 
That this partiealar trait in the 
Christian character. was fin ally lost, 
will be readily granted. But it was 
not the only change which took 
place. *A flood of innovations came 
along with itf before which the true 
church receded into ob:curity and 
solitude, where she remained con- 
cealed from outward observation, 
while a spurious Church assumed 
the name, and held the minds of 
mankind in delusion 


such sec eties 








.The Roman Emperors, and oth- 
er officers of state adopted the 
christian name, and insted of adapt- 
ing the policy of government to the 
precepts of the Gospel, they warp- 
ed the tenets of religion to suit the 
purposes of human policy, and 
schemes of conquest! They. relax- 
ed the rigors of persecution, as re- 
iated to the professors of christiani- 


zeal and diligence to maintain that 
faith which had been delivered to 
the saints. Then it was that, to 
cover their own apostacy, they 
could look back and acknowledge 
individuals, who bore arms, and 
partic: pated i in pagan idolat 7 while, 
the real christians would, and did, 
suffer martyrdom, rather than do 
either: 

But this state of things was not per- 


—s 





*See Revelations. 





separated them. 


ty, and these in turn, relaxed their. 
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mitted to last to the end of time. 
These floods, from, *the Dragon’s 
mouth, have in some measure subsid- 
ed:—the Church has emerged fram her 
obscurity, but her nature remains un-' 
changed.— 


Nor was the Gospel Dispensation, 
designed for a few, while the great | 


mass of mankind were to direct their 
way through this probationary scene, 
by other rules of conduct.— No—like 
the mercy and goodness of its Divine 
Anthor, it inc'udes in its operations 
and offered blessings, the whole human 
race. It applies to the mind of the un- 
tutored savage, a8 well as to the ex- 
pand led unders(anding of the Philoso- 
pher.—Its precepts impose as strong 
an obligation on the stateman as on 
the humble coftager, or even the her- 
mit in his cell.—it will direct us both 
in solitude and society—in our devo- 
tion to God, and our relative duties to 
each other. 

Nor can human distinction, eleva- 
tion, or authority destroy its obliga 
tion, or interpose a protection to cover 
the offender from the decision of the 
Omnicient Judge. ‘The officer of Gov- 
ernment is not raised above the laws of 
the great Ruler of the Universe; nor 
can the private citizen appeal! from: 
the dread Tribunal, to the wall of his 
commanding officer or the authority of 
his Government. No—we stand in- 
dividually accountable hereafter. for 
our conduct, and consequently, ‘no 
man can redeem his brother, or give 
to Gop, a ransoin for his soul.” 


‘(To be Continued.) 
eee 
For the Moral Advocate. 
The Millennium. 
NO. Ill. 
( Continued from page 42.) 








While the christian world, as it 
has been the fashion to call it, was 
thus sunk into an awful state of su- 
perstition,—at a moment when dark- 
ness seemed to cover the earth, and 
gross darkness the people,—it is 








*Revelations. 








pleasing to contemplate a ray of ce- 
lestial hght, darting across the gloom- 
About the year 660, a new sect a- 
rose inthe east, under the name of 
Paulicians, which is justly entitled 


to our attention, 


In Mananalis, ar obscure town in 
the vicinity of Samosata, a man. by 
the name of Constantine entertained 
at his house a deacon, who, having 
ben a prisoner amongst the Ma'iom- 
etans, was returning from Syria, 
whither he had been carried captive. 
From this passing stranger, Constan- 
tine received the precious gift of the 
New-Testament, in its original lan- 
guage, which even at that early pe- 
riod, was so concealed from the vul- 
gar, that Peter Sinculas, to whom 
we owe most of our information on 
the history of the Paulicians, tells 
us, the first scruples of a Catholic, 
when advised to read the Bible, was, 
“it is not lawful for us, profane per- 
sons. torend those esered writings, 
but for the Priests only.” Indeed the 
gross ignorance which pervaded 
Evrope at that time, rendered the 
generality of the people incapable 
of reading that, or any other book; 
but even those of the laiety who 
could read, were dissuaded by their 
religious guid: s, from medling with 
the Bible. Constantine, however, 
made the best use of the deacon’s 
present,—he studied his New-Tes- 
fament with unwearied assiduity, 
& more particularly the writings of - 
the apostle Paul; from which he at 
length endeavoured to deduce a _ sys- 
tem of doctrine & worship. He inves- 
tigated the creed of primitive christi- 
anity,” says Gibbon, ‘and whatever 
might be the success, a protestant 
reader will applaud the spirit of en- 
quiry.” The knowledge to which 
Constantine himself was, under the 


divine blessing, enabled to attain, he 


gladly communicated to others a- 
round him, and a christian church 
was collected, [na little time sev- 
eral individuals arose among them, 
qualified for the work of the minis- 
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try; and several other churches were | 
collected throughout Armenia and 
Capadocia. It appears from the 
whole of their history to have been 
a leading object with Constantine 
and his brethren to restore, as far as 
possible, the profession of christiant- 
ty in all its primitive simplicity. 





Their public appearance soon at- 
tracted the notice of the Catholic 
party, who immediately branded 
them with the approbious appella- 
tion of Manicheans; “but (says Gib- 
bon,) they sincerely condemned the 
memory and the opinions of the 
Manichean sect, and complained of 
the injustive which impressed that 
invidious name upon them.” There 
is reason therefore, to think that they 
ad»pted the name of Paulicians, de-| 
riving it from the name of the great 
apostle of the Gentiles. Constantine 
assumed, or received, the name of 
Sylvanus, and others of his fellow 
labourers, were called Titus, Timo- 
thy, Tichicus, &c. & as the churches 
arose and were formed in different 
places, they were named after those 
apostolic churches, to which Paul 
originally addressed his inspired wri- 
tings. 

The labours of Constantine,—-Syl- 
vanus, were crowned with success. 
Pontus and Capadocia, regions opce 
renowned for christian piety, were 
again blessed with the light of di- 
vine truth. He himself resided in 
the neighbourhood of Colonia in 
Pontus, and theirfcongregations, in 
process of time, were diffused over 
the provinces of Asia Minor, to the 
westward ofthe Euphrates. ‘The Pau- 
lician teachers,’ says Gibbon, “‘were 
distinguished only by their scriptu- 
ral names, by the modest title of fel- 
low-pilgrims, by the austerity of 
their lives, their zeal and knowledge, 
and the credit of some extraordinary 
gifts of the Holy Spirit. But they 
were incapable of desiring, at least 
of obtaining, the wealth and honors 


christian pride, they bitterly censur- 
ed. 

Roused by the growing impor- 
tance of the sect, the Greek empe- 
rors began to persecute tie Paulici- 
ans with the most sanguinary severi- 
ty; and the scenes of Galerius and 
M .ximin, [pagans,] were re-acted 
under the christian forms and names. 
“To their excellent deeds,” says the 
bigoted Peter Siculus, [a eatholic,] 
“the divine and orthodox emperors, 
add-d this virtue, that they ordered 
the Maintanists and Manecheans, [ep- 
ithets spplied to the Paulietieans,] 
to be capitally pumished; and their 
books, wherever found, to be com- 
mitted to the flames; also, if any 
person was found to have secreted 
them, he waa to be put to death, and 
his goods confiscated.” A Greek of- 
ficer, srmed with legal and military 
powers, appeared at Calonia, to 
strike the Shepherd, and, if possi- 
ble, reclaim the lost sheep to the 
catholic fold. By a refinement in 
cruelty, Simeon, (the officer,) pla- 
ced the unfortunate Sylvanus before 
a line of his discipies, who were 
commanded, as the price of their 
own pardon, and the proof of their 
repentance, to massacre their snir- 
itual father. They turned aside from 
the impious office; the stones dropt 
from their filial hands, and of the 
whole number, only one executioner 
could be found; a new David, as he 
is styled by the catholics, who over- 
threw the giant of the heresy,* Tis 





*«Thrice hail ye faithful shepherds 
of the fold, 

“By tortures unsubdued, unbribed 
by gold; 

“In your high scorn of honours, hon- 
oured most, 

“Ye chose the martyr’s, not the »nre- 
late’s post ; 

“Firmly the thorny path of suffering 

trod, 

“And counted death “all gain,” to 

live with God.” 








of the catholic prelacy. Such anti- 
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apostate, whose name was Justus, 
stored to desth the fether of the 
Paulicians, who had laboured emong 
them: twenty seven yeors. The trea- 
cherous Justus betrayed many oth- 
ers, who fared the fate of their vene- 
rable father, and leader; while Sim- 
eon himself.struck with the evidences 
of divine grace,apparent in the suffer- 
ers, embraced the faith which he 
came to desiray—renounced his sta- 
tion, resigned bis honours and fer- 
tunes, become a zealous preacher a- 
mong he Paulicians, and at last. 
sealed his testimony with his blood. 

During a period of one hundred 
and fifty years, these christian chur- 
ches were 2]most incessantly expo- 
sedto persecution, which they sup- 
ported with christian meekness and 
patience, and if their preaching and 
their hves, and the acts.of their mar- 
tyrdom were distinctly recorded,| see 
no reason to doubt.that we should find 





| 


' 


the Alps, along the Rhine, and even 
to Bohemia, thousands of the -disci- 
ples of Christ, as will be hereafter 
shewn, were found, even in the worst 
of times, preserving the faith in its 
purity, adhering to the simplicity of 
christian worship, patiently bearing 
the cross afler Christ: men distin- 
guished by their fear of God, and o- 
bedience to his will, and persecu- 
ted only for righteousness sake.” (P, 
358. ) 

An excellent account is given of 
“Paulinus, bishop of the church of 
Aquielia in Italy.” “In the year 776 
be was ordained,” and died in 804, 
(page 360.) 

“But the succession of events now 
leads me to call the reader’s atten- 
tion to the lite & labours of CLaupr, 
BisHop oF Turin. This truly great 
man, who has not improperly been 
called the first protestant reformer, 
was born in Spain.” The Empes 


in them the genuine successors cf the ror Lewis the meek, king of France, 
christians of the first two centuries.| &c.” “promoted Claude to the see 
And in this as well as former instan-|of Turin, about the year 817.” In 
ces, the blood of the martyrs was'this event the attentive reader will 
the seed of the church. A succes- hereafter perceive the hand of God, 
sion of teachers and churches arose,'so ordering the course of events in 
and aman named Sergius. who had his holy providence, as, in the worst 





laboured among thein in the ministry 
of the gospel thirty seven years, is 
acknowledged, even by their vilest 
calumniators,to have been a most ex- 
emplary christian. Persecution had. 
however, some intermission, vuatill 
at length Theodora, the Greek em- 
press exerted herself against them, 
beyond all her predecessors, She 
sent inquisitors throughout all Asia 
Minor in search of these sectaries, 
and is computed to have killed by 
the gibbet, by fire, ard sword, a 
hundred thousand persons. Such was 
the state of things, at the commence- 
ment of the ninth century. (P. 354.) 

In section 1, of chap IV, the 
historian introduces “the inhabitants 
ot Piedmont and the Pyrenees.” 
‘Indeed from the borders of Spajn, 
throughout the greatest part of the 


of times to prepare ‘a seed to serve 
him, and generation to call him 
blessed.” “By his writings, he a- 
bly illustrated the Sacred Scriptures, 
and drew the attention of multi- 
tudes to their plain and simple 
meaning, unadulterated by the cor- 
rupt glosses of the Catholic priest- 
hood.” Here is a specimen of his 
writings. ‘I have received’ says he 
to Theodemirus, ‘by a particular 
bearer, your letter, with the arti- 
cles, wholly stuffed with babbling 
and fooleries. You declarein these 
articles, that you have been troubled 
that my fame was spread not only 
throughout all Italy, but also in Spain 
and elsewhere; as if I were preach- 
ing a new doctrine, or setting up 
myself as the founder ofa new sect, 
contrary to the rules of the an 
cient Catholic faith; which is an ab- 
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solute falsehood. But itis no won-, of iniquity,from 4.D, 800 to A.D. 1200 


der that the members of Satan 
should talk to me at this rate, since 
they called [Christ.] our head, a 
deceiver, and one that had a de 
vil, &c. For, [teach no new sect, bu! 
keep myseif to the pure truth, preach- 
ingan publishing nothing but that. 
(in the contrary, as far as in me lies, I 
have repressed, opposed, cast down, & 
destroyed; and Ido still repress, op- 


pose, and destroy, to the utmost of my. 


power, all sects, schisins, and heresies, 
and shall never cease so to do, God 
being my helper, as far as in me lies.” 
This reply is lengthy: L will only make 
one more short extract, which shews 
that the doctrine which some of us in- 
culcate in’this cineteeath century, was 
preached in the ninth; aad opposed 
from the same quarter, then, as now. 
“Return, O ye blind to your hght; re- 
turn to Him, who enlightens every 
inan thatcometh into the world. All 
of you, who depart from this light, ye 
walk in darkness, and knuw not whith- 
er ye go, for the darkness has put out 
your eyes.” (Page 371.) 

*His doctrine grew exceedingly— 
the valleys of Piedmont were, in time 
filled with his disciples, and while mid- 
night darkness sat enthroned over al- 
most every portion of the habitable 
globe, the Watpensss, whichis only 
wnother name for these, preserved the 
Gospel amung them in its native purity, 
and rejoiced in its glorious light.” 
(page 372.) 

But “this great man held his life in 
continual jeopardy.” “In standing up” 
says he. “for the confirmation and de- 
fence of the truth, lam become a re- 
proach to my neighbours, to that de- 
tee that those who see us, do not on- 
y scoff at us, but point at usoneto a- 
nother. But God, the Father of mer- 
cies,and author of all consolation, hath 
comforted us in all our afflictions, that 
we may be able in like manner, to com- 

fort those that are cast down with sor- 
row and affliction. We rely upon the 
protection of him who hath armed and 
fortified us with the armour of righte- 
ousness and faith, the tried shield of 
our salvation.” (page 374) 

In the next section, Jones traces the 
Catholic Church through its iabyrinths 


J 


In page $89. I find this sentence. 
“The history of the Roman _potiffs 
that lived in this [tenth] century,” 
says the learned Mesheim, *is a history 
of so many monsters, and not of men; 
avd exhibits a horrible series of the 
most flagicious. tremendous, and com- 
plicated crimes, as all writers, even 
those of the Romis) communion, unan- 
imously confess.” 

“Section 3. Sketch of the christian 
profession from the death of Claude of 
Turin to the times of Peter Waldo— 
A. D. 345, to 1160, 

During the da.k ages which succeed- 
ed the invasion of Europe hy the bar- 
bareus nations, when feudal anarchy 
‘dictracted the civil governments, and 
a flood of superstition had deluged the 
papal church; Christianity, banished 
from te seats of empire, and loathing 
the monkish abodes of indolence and 
vice, meekly retired into the seques- 
tered vaiies of Piedmont. Finding 
there a race of men unarrayed ju hes- 
‘tile armour, uncontaminated by the 
‘ductrines and commandments of an 
apostate church, unambitious in their 
temper, and simple ia their manners, 
she preferred their societys and among 
them took up her abode.” (page 401.) 

“Remote from the influence of nvi- 
sy parties, and little conversant with 
literature, we can scarcely expect any 
hetice of them, until their increase 
and prosperity excited the attention 
of ambition and avarice, and occasion- 
ed it to be rumoured in the neighbour- 
ing ecclesiastical states, that a numer- 
ous people occupied the southern val- 
lies of the Alps, whose faith and prac- 
tice differed from those of the Romish 
church; who paid no tythes;effered no 
mass: worshiped no saints. nor had re- 
course to any of the prescribed means 
for redeeming their souls from purgato- 
ry. 

The Archbishops of Turia, and Mi- 
lan, heard this report with anxiety; 
and the necessary measures were ac- 
cordingly adopted for ascertaining 
its truth or falsehood: the former prov- 
ing the result, and finding that these 
peuple were not to be controlled by 
the authority and denunciations of the 
church of Rome, the aid of the civil 
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power was demanded. The pria- 
ces and nobles of the adjacent 
countries, at first refused to disturb 
them; they had beheld with pleasure 
their simple manners, their upright- 
ness and integrity, their readiness 
to oblige, and their fidelity in 
the discharge of all the duties of 
civil and social life. The clamour 
of the Romish clergy, however pre- 
vailed, and the civil power was arm- 
ed against the peaceable and inof- 
fensive inhabitants of the  valies. 
Scaffolds were erected, and fires 
kindled, at Turin, and other cities 
around them. The fortitude and 
confidence of the martyrs, however, 
increased as their faith and constan- 
cy were tried. “Favor me,” said 
Catalan Gerard, as he sat upon the 
funeral pile at Reuel,—‘favor me 
with those two flint stones,” which 
he saw nearhim Being handed to 
him, -he added, ‘“‘sooner shall | eat 
these stones, than you shall be able 
by persecution to destroy the reli- 
gion for which I die.” 

Multitudes, however, fled like in- 
nocent -and defenceless sheep, from 
these devouring wolves. They 
crossed the Alps; and traveled in 
every direction, as Providence and 
the prospect of sefety conducted 
them, into Germany, England, 
France, Italy, and other countries. 


There they trimed their lamps and’ 


shone with new lustre. Their worth 
every where drew attention, and 
there doctrine formed increasing 


circles ground them.” (page 403.) . 


—_————— 
For the Moral Advocate. 





To persons engaged in the 
instruction of youth. particularly 
to teachers of schools, whether 
public or private. 

That it is desirable for youth to obtain 
the right end of their instructions; to 


aw in virtue as they grow in know- 
edge; to learn in every seminary the 


7 . 





principl+s of the christian doctrine, that 
being called christians, they may be 
prepared to act suitably to a character 
so responsible: will, I presume, in this 
day. be generally acknowledged. Yet, 
while we readily assent, are we serious- 
ly concerned to use the means proper 
to accomplish objects of so much im- 
portance ? If the youth ofthis genera- 
tion are the glory of the present age, 
they are doubtless the hope of the fu- 
ture. From them futurity wil! receive 
general principles, which, in a consid- 
erable degree, will influence allits ac- 
tions, How great therefore, is the re- 
sponsibility of those concerned in the 
business of education! for if the rising 
generation imbibe error, and be not 
taught justly to estimate cerrect prin- 
ciples, can it reasonably be expected 
that it will be more careful of its pro- 
geny, an that future generations will 
be blessed by its virtuous efforts? No, 
surely not—the very reverse must be 
looked for.—It were vanity to require 
better from them than we give to them: 
The nature of the human mind ap- 
pears tobe progressive. If we bestow 
on them by our assiduity and example, 
erroueous principles, all we can jusi'y 
promise ourselves is, that they will re- 
fine upon our vices, and, become more 
speciously vicious and degenerate: but 
on the contrary, if we,by our industry, 
both in the inculcation of truth, and 
inforcement of it by our practice give 
them a portion, even though it be 
small, of sound maxims; may we not 
very rationaty expect the mest happy 
effects resulting from the same progres- 
sive spirit, and reasenably conclude 
that each succeeding generation shall 
become purer than the one preceeding 
it, until man, in every situation & wn- 
der every circumstance, shall prove the . 
friend of man? 
Important, therefore, it becomes for 
all engaged in the instfuction of youth 
seriously to consider whether the sub- 
jects they teach, and the methods by 
which they inculcate them, promote 
this desirable end or not. If in the 
pursuit of science, there is considerably 
more labour and pains bestowed on 
what is truly estimable by being useful, 
than on what is merely ornamental, we 
may conclude that it is promoted: but 
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the contrary of this will appear, if we 
pursue the subject cautiously and with- 
out prejudice. We need not enter 
very critically into the subject. 

The candid will allow that of all 
books that the New Testament contains 
the purest moral instruction, as well a3 
christian principles; and yet this book 
has no place in most of those which we 
call our best seminaries, @ plain proof 
in my view that christian instruction 
is little regarded in themy F do not 
advocate the practice of making it a 
common reading book, by no means; I 
wish it to stand higher in the estimation 
of instructors and instructed; my aim is 
that portions of it be read daily; and 
that teachers wher suitable opportu- 
nities offer, impress the value of its 
contents on the minds of their pupils, 
as pointing out the most important of 
all earthly concerns, viz. the glorifying 
of the Great Creator, and the salva- 
tion of the soul; and teaching the way 
to attain to them. 


Again, the study of history is gener- 
ally consitered essential; I do not ob- 


ject to it;onthe contrary I favor it; 


rovided the teacher prevent as far as 
he is capable his pupils from being 


captivated with the brilliancy of the}. 


actions performed by the characters 
who are conspicuousin ancient and 
modern history, and with the glory im- 
properly attached to most of them. 


The historical works extant, wether 
composed by ancient or modern writers 
in my view need revision to make them 
school books suitable for youth, whose 
judgement is’ yet too young to make 
cool and deliberate descrimination. 
For certainly no considerate christian 
will assert that tliey are not calculated 
to foster an undde ambition, to nurse 

ride, to cherish revenge and bitter an- 
imosity, and to encotirage a spirit of 
warfare, all of which oppose the doc- 
trines of christianity.—How necessary 
itis then thatan instructor carefully 
teach his scholars to discriminate 
between real andimmaginary merit; 
and forcibly to impress on their an- 
derstandings, that those actions 
which are called great, merely be- 
cause they have surmounted in an 
astonishing manner, many diflicul- 


% 


‘frequently long delayed. 





ties, and have ultimately placed their’ 
actor far above his cotemporaries, 
are not estimable, if its accomplish- 
ment has not been effected by virtu- 
ous means; if the elevation to which 
he has been raised, is marked with 
violence and blood, with fraud and 
rapine; and his power obtained by 
oppressing his fellow men, and 
wresting from them that to 
which they have an undoubted right: 
if these things concur to place him 


-n authority, be deserves condemna-~ 


tion as the destroyer of the peace’ 
and security of mankind: and the 
imitation of similar pursuits should 
be inhibited and held in abhor- 
rence.—Nevertheless, historical in- 
struction properly inculcated, is 
doubtless valuable, for in history we 
see delineated whatever is worthy 
as wel! as degrading in the humar 
character, and may thereby be cau- 
tioned to avoid every action which 
has not the purest and most disin- 
terested virtue in view; both as its 
motive and end; and, particularly 
if it relate to public movements. 


Further, by history we are ine 


structed in the rise, progress, and 


d-cline of power, and if the subject 
be culmly considered, we shall find 
that from what source soevera na- 
tion took its rise, its progress was 


only secure when the mass of the 


people, and the generality of their 
rulers held virtue in esteem and 
made it their practice; that whene- 
ver they departed from this, their 
dowafall was certain, though it was 
From 
such considerations it is natural for 
an innocent mind, to conclude that 
one great and merciful Providence 
rules over all the nations of the 
earth; that though he is long suffer- 
ing and slow to anger, yet he never 
fails sooner’ or later to reward the 
good, and to punish the wicked. 
And are not the minds of youth ge- 
nerally innocent and ready to assent 
towhat istrue? With a few excep- 
tions they are; If, therefore, in~ 
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structions were conducted with that 
care which the importance of the 
object requires, might we not with 
propriety conclude that the happt- 
est consequences would result from 
that care? that, if parents and teach- 
ers united in their efforts to make 
the rising generation as virtuous as 
it is capable of being, children 
would be the blessing of their pa- 
rents, and would generally answer 
the highest proper anticipations of 
parental Joye. 
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The New Hampshire State-Pri-. 
son is so managed as to yield a 
small income to the State after de- 
ducting all expenses. The present 
pumber is sixty. This is larger 
than heretofore; but is much small- 
er in proportion to the pepulation of 
the State than the number in Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut. There 
is not a female convict in the prison, 





past. The prisoners are principal- 
ly employed as stone cutters and 
smiths. The utmost care and watch- 
fulness is exercised over the prison- 
ers. A sehool-house is provided. 
for those who are desirous of learn- 
ing to read;—this room is furnished! 
with fuel, light, books, and paper. 





The New York Daily Advertiser 
announced the publication of an im- 
portant work entitled. The present 
state of England in regard to Agri- 
culture, Trade. and Finances. with a 
comparison of prospects of England 
and France. By Joseph Lowe. 

The fullowing paragraph is extract- 
ed from the specimen given inthe Daily 
Advertiser of the author’s stile &c. 


It is necessary to add arguments 
to show the fallacy of expecting any, 
national advantages trom war? If 
we cast our eyes on France, we. 
find her, after considering her. 
self, during many years, the mistress 


1814, to her ancient limits: if we 

look at home, we find our country- 

men, after believing that our naval 

superiority, our conquests in the 

east and west, had brought us un- 

parralleled wealth, have made the 

mortifyizg discovery that our bur- 

dens far exceed our acquisitions, and’ 
that the only substantial addition to 

our resources, arises from domestic 

improvement and augmentation of 
numbers; circumstances that had 

little or no connexion with a state 

of hostility.—Frederick 41, of Prus- 
sia afforded, perhaps, the most strik- 
ing example of success arising from 
keeping up a large standing army, 
having acquired by it, in the first 
instance, Silesia, and eventualiy 
part of Poland; yet, whoever will 
calculate on the one hand, the a- 
mount of his sacrifices on the other, 
the natural progress of population 
and wealth, during so long a period 
as his reign, will find that the in- 
erease of his power would have been 
fully equal, had he confined himself 
to the plain and direct course of re- 
maining in peace and improving hyjs 
hereditary dominions.” 


Slavery, 

As some intimations have been given 
in the Moral Advocate of exertions 
now makiog in Great Britain for the 
abolition of Slavery in the British col- 
onies, it may not be uninteresting to 
my readers, to peruse the preface to a 
pamphlet lately written on the subject 
by Thomas Clarkson. j 





PREFACE. 

Jt is possible there may be some, 
who, having glanced over the Title 
Page of this little work, may be star- 
tled st the weed Emancipation. {I 
wish to inform such, that Mr. Dun- 
das, afterwards Lord Melville, an a- 
cute Man, and a friend to the Plan- 





of the Continent, brought back in 





ters, proposed this very measure to Par- 


bail 
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liament in the year 1792. We see, 


then, that the word Emancipation 
cannot be charged with Novelty. I: 
contains now no new ideas. It con 

tains now nothing but what has been 
thought practicable a:.d even desirable to 
be accomplished. Neither let the read- 
er be startied at any thing terrific 
which the word may be supposed to 
convey. [fit may be made to afford 
an unpleasant prospect, it may be 
made to afford one that is delightful 
also. This will depend upon the man- 
ner of executing the design. If you 
go to work with caution and pru- 
dence; if you allow time and a grad 

ual preparation for the cllange, which 
is to be made in the condition of the 
Slaves in our Colonies, you will see 
no object but what is pleasing i in all the 
parts, but more especially in the back 
or distant ground of the picture. 1 
mean then (to prevent all alarm) to 
say to my readers at one, that though, 
in the pages which follow, I desire 
Emancipation ultimately, I desire 
such an Emancipation only, as shall 
be compatible with the joint Interest of 
the Master and the Slave. 

I wish also to say, in case any 
thing like an undue warmth of feel- 
ing on my part should be discovered 
in the course of the work, that I had 
no intention of being warm against 
the West Indians asa body. I know 
that there are many e-timable me: 
among them living in England, who 
deserve very desirable praise for ha- 
ving sent over instructions to their 
Agents in the West Indies from time 
to time in behalf of their wretched 
Slaves. And yet, alas, even these, the 
Masters themselves, have not had influ- 
ence enough to secure the fulfilment of 
their own instruction upon their own 
estates; nor will they, so long as the 
present system continues. ‘They will 
never be cble to carry their meritori- 
ous designs into efféct against Preju- 
dice, Law, and Custom. If this be 
not so, how happens it that you can- 
not see the Slaves, belonging to suc}: 


a 


whip upon their backs? The truth is, 
that so long as overseers, drivers. and o- 
thers, are entrusted with the use of arbi- 
trary power, and so long as Negro evi- 
dence is invalid against the white oppres- 
sor, and so long as human nature con- 
tinues to be what it is, no order from 

e Maser for the better persoual 
treatment of the Slave will or can be 
obeyed. It is against the system then, 
and not against the West Indians as 
a body, that I am warm, should Ibe 
found so unintentionaily, in the pre- 
sent work, 

One word or two now on another 
part of the subject. A great noise 
will be made, no doubt, when the 
question of Evancipation comes to 
be agitated, about the immense prop- 
erty at stake, 1 mean the property of 
the Planters;—and others connected 
withthem. Thisisall well. Their 
interests ought undoubtedly to be 
attened to. But I hope and trust, 
that, if property is to be attended to 
on one side of the question, it wll be 
equally attended to on the other. 
This 1s but common justice. If you 
put into one scale the gold aud jewels 
of the Planters, you are bound te put 
into the other the liberty of 800,000 
of the African rece; for every man’s 
liberty is his own property by the laws 
of Nature, Reason, Justice, & Religion; 
and ifit be not so with our West In- 
dian Slaves, it is only because they 
have been. and continue tu be. depri- 
ved of it by force. And here let us 
consider for a moment which of these 
two different sorts of property 1s of 
the greatest value. Let us suppose 
an English gentleman to be seized 
by ruffians on the banks of the 
Thames (and why not a gentleman 
when African princes have been so 
served?) and hurried away to a land 
(and Algiers is such a land for in- 
stance), where white persons are 
held as Staves. Now this gentleman 
has not been used to severe labour 
(neither has the African in his own 
country); and being therefore una- 
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his master, he is roused to further, 
exertion by the whip. Perhaps he 
inkes this treatment indignantly. 
Ti: only secures him a@ severer 
punishment. I say nothing of his be- 
ing hodly ted, or lodged, or clothed. 
If he should have a wife and daugh- 
ters with him, how much more cruel 
would be his fate! to see the tender 
skins of these lacerated by the whip! 
to sce them torn from him, with a 
knowledge, that they are going;to be 
compelled to to submit to the lust of 
an overseer! and no redress! “How 
lone”? says he, “is this frightful sys- 
tem. which tears my body in pieces 
end excruciates my soul, which kills 
me by inches, and which involves my 
family in unspeakable misery and 
unimerited disgrace to continue ?”— 
‘For ever,” replies a voice suddenly: 
‘for ever, as relates to vour own hife, 
ad the life of your wife and daughters 
and that ef all their posterity.” Now 
vould not this gentleman give all 
that hehad left behind him in Englard. 
and all that he had in the world besides. 
ani all that he had in prospect and ex- 
pectancy. to get out of this wretched 
state, though he foresaw that on his 
return to his own country he would 
be obliged to beg his bread for the 
remainder of hislife? 1 am sure he 
would. Iam sure he would instantly 





prefer his liberty to his gold. There 
would not be the hesitation of a moment, 
as toghe choice he would make. I 
hope, then, that if the argument of 
property should be urged on one side 
ofthe question, the argument of prop-' 
erty (liberty) will not be overlooked on 
the other, but that they will be fairly 
weighed the one against the other, 
and that an allowance will be made 
as the scale shall preponderate on 
either side. 


ae 


—— 


A letter to M. Jean-Baptiste 
Say. onthe comparative eapense 
of Free and Slave Labour. 

BY ADAM HODGSON. 


iT is with much ‘concern that 

















I observe, in your excellent and po- 
pular work on Political Economy, 
the sentiments you express on the 
subject of the comparative expense 
of free and slave labor. Aecustom- 
ed to respect you highly, as an en- 
lightened advocate of liberal prin- 
ciples, and to admire the philan- 
thropic spirit which pervades your 
writings, I cannot but regret deeply, 
that opinions so much calculated to 
perpetuate slavery ‘should have the 
sanction of your authority; and that, 
while you denounce the ‘slave sys- 
tem as unjustifiable, you admit that 
in @ pecuniary point of view it may 
be the most profitable. 

As this subject is of pecular im- 
portance at the present moment, 
when efforts are making, both in 
this country and in France, to ef- 
fect the gradual abolition of slavery 
in the Colonies, I will not apolo- 
gize for addressing you. The same 
regard to truth and condour, which 
secured your reluctant assent to an 
opinion little in unison, I am sure, 
with your feelings willlead you to 
examine with impartielity any facts 
or arguments whieh I may adduce 
in my attempt to contrevert it. Ma- 
ny of them, I am aware, must be 
familiar to you, but possibly even 
these may appear in a new light, 
and derive some additional force 
from their connection with others, 
which have not fallen under yout 
ob-ervation., 

The expense of slave-lebor re- 


‘solves itself into the annual sum 
which, in the average term of the 


productive years of a slave's life, 
will liquidate the cost of purchase 
or rearing, and support in old age, 
if he attain it, with interest, aud 
the sum annually expended in his 
maintainance. 

If we omit the casqof purchased 
slaves, aud suppose t to be bred 
on the estates, (ard as breeding is 
now admitted to be, under ordinary 
circumstances, the cheapest mode 
ot supply, your argument will gain 
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by the supposition,) the expense of 
free labor will resolve itself into 
precisely the same elements, since 
the waytes paid to free laborers of 
every kind, must be such as to ena- 
ble them, one with another, to bring 
up 2 family, and continue their 
race. 

Now it is observed by Adam 
Smith, “The wear and tear of a 
“free servant is equally at the ex- 
“pense of his master, and it gene- 
“rally casts him much less than that 
“of aslave. The fund destined for 
“replacing and repairing, if 1 may 
“say so, the wear and tear of a 
“slave, is commonly managed by a 
“negligent master, or careless over- 
‘tseer. That destined for perform- 
‘Sing the the same office with regard 
“to the free man, is managed by the 
“free man himself. The disorders 
“which generally prevail in the eco- 
“nomy ef the rich, naturally intro- 
“duce themselves into the manage- 
“ment of the former; the strici fru- 
*vality and parsimonious attention 
“of the poor, as naturally establish 
“themselves in. that of the latter.” 
‘The Russian political economist, 
Storch, who ha@earefully examined 
the system of slavery ia that exten- 
sive Empire, makes the same re- 
mark, almost in the same wores. 
Hume expresses a similar opinion 
in decided terms; and i have now 
before me a statement from one of 
the slave districts in the United’ 
States, in which it is estimated that, 
taking the purchase-money or the ex-' 
pense of rearing a slave, with the cost: 
of his maintainance, at their actual 
rates, and allowing fifteen years of 
health and strength, during which 
to liquidate the first cost, his labour 
will be at least 25 per cent dearer 
than that of the free laborer in the 
neighbouring districts. 

It is observed by a planter, ina 
letter published by the Hon. Joshua 
Steele, a member of the council in 
Barbadoes, under. the signatue of 








Philo Xylon, “The truth is, that al 


wo 


“though we plant much more 
‘“eround than should be sufficient to 
“produce provisions to feed our la- 
‘“houring slaves, yet the negroes, 
“feeling that they have no direct 
‘“‘property in these crops, and that 
“we must buy more to supply them 
if those crops fail short, the culti- 
“vation is negligently performed by 
‘‘them, and the produce is after- 
“wards stelen by the negro watch- 
“meg or their confederates, so that 


“we “seldom reap a third part of 
“what should be the natural and 
‘probable produce. But if we 


“could depend on their diligence 
“and economy, iv cultivating rented 
“tenements and carefully storing 
“their crops, they might undoubted- 
“ly be maintained better than they 
“are and at a much smaller expense 
“than it cost us at present; not only 
“by our wasting three times as mucn 
“land as might be necessary for 
“that purpose, but also by our cul- 


‘+tivating it with a reluctant gang to 


“our loss. ” From inguiries made 
with reference to this subject, it ap- 
pears that the average weekly ex- 
pense in the Liverpool Workhouse, 
for provisions, including ale, wine, 
spirits, tea, sugar. butter, &c. given 
to the sick, is 2s 64d per head, ex- 
clusive of rent; while the average 
weekly expenditure of seven fam- 
lies, taken from among the laborers 
of a respectable commercial house, 
is only Is 53d per head, exclusive 
of rent. 

From the proceeding particulars, 
it appears highly probable, that the 
cost of rearing and maintaining 
a slave, would render his labor, 
under ordinary circumstances, at 
least as expensive as that of the 
free laborer. Let us next examine 
which is the most productive. 

And here J shall again avail my- 
self of the observations ef Storch, 
the Russian economist:— —“The 
“slave, working always for another, 
“and never for himself, being limit: 
“ed to a bare subsistence, and seé: 
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Moral Advocate. ; 
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‘ing no prospect of improving his 
‘condition, loses all stimulous to ex- 
‘‘ertion, he becomes a machine, of- 
‘-ten very obstinate and very difficult 
“to manage. A man who is not re 
“warded in proportion to the labour 
‘he performs, works as little as he 
“can; this is an acknowledged truth, 
“which the experience of every day 





_- oy 


“confirms. Let a free labourer 
“work by the day, he well be indo- 
“lent; pay him by the piece, he will 
“often work to excess, andruin his 
“health. If this observation is just 
“in the case of the free labourer, it 
“must be still more so in that of the 
slave.” 


{To be Continued. ) 











THE FIELD OF BATTLE. 
EXTRACT 
From a poem by S. Weezer, M. D, 





Whar potent charms in Glory’s name 


' are found? 

What magic mingles in an empty 
sound! 

‘Fhat thus can make war’s murderous 

: game appear 

More worthy choice than purer plea- 

| sures nears 

Thus gainst the pleas of love the breast 
can steel, 

And stifle pangs that nature else would 
feel; 

Hide all the horrors from the dazzled 
sight, 

And cast o’er fields of blood a vapour 
bright, 

That gilds the terrors of the dreadful 
plain, 


And mucks the distant eye with splen- 
dours vain. ; 

O ye! that sigh for palms in battle won, 

Stained with the tears of those by war 
undonie, 


lare | 
Of garlands floating in the tainted air, 
Let Truth’s unwavering ray your vi- 


soin clear, 

With nature see, with nature learn to 
hear. 

What dreadful sounds the voice of bat- 
tle swell, 

Wiid Horror’s shriek and Discord’s 
maddening yell; 

The Sen resounding long and 
oud, 

Like thunder pealing from the burst- 
ing cloud, 

The rattling drum, the shrill and _pier- 
cing fife, 


‘Fhe trempet stirring to the eager strife, 


“~ 





—_> 


The bayonet’s clash where bristling 
fronts unite 

And struggling files are niet in closing 
fight, 

The steeds shrill neigh and trampling 
loud and deep, 

As onward to the charge the horsemen 
sweep 5 

The broad sword ringing on the hel- 
met’s guard, 

Or met by answering blade in ready 
ward, 

The shouts of conquest and the groans 
of pain, 

The fearful shriek that begs for life in 
vain, 

The laugh of brutal hate, the dying 

. prayer, . 
Sighs, oaths, and’ execrations, all are 


there, 

What ghastly sights in long succes- 
sion rise! . 

A world of horror bursting on our eyes. 

Amid the rolling smoke, halfseen, half 
lost, 


Plumes, pennons, arms, in wild disor- 
der tast. 





‘Here fiercely sweeps along the horse- 
Whose sight is blinded hy the meteor |: 


man’s charge, 
And cleaves through hostile ranks an’ 


opening large; 

Trampled alike beneath the charger’s’ 
tread’ 

Lie friend and foe, the dying and the 
dead. 

A headless trunk is here, a severed 
hand . 

That still convulsive grasps a shatter- 
ed brand, 

There rolls a heat’ with fixed and’ gla- 
zing €ye, 

And lips yet parted with the last drawn 


sigh; | 
Here lies a dying steed upon the heath; 
His crushed and mangled rider lies be- 
neath. 
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SSS 


On man 


hee! 


‘» 

The work completing of the failin 
steel: 

While more in writhing torture yet 
Survive, 

Bruised. gashed, and bleeing, helpless 
but alive: 

Doomed still to linger, still in pain. te 
lie. 

And hove and fear, and wish and dread 

to die. 

where the cannon’s 

thunders sound 


Tur? crashing 


Wt) vollied peals that shake the sul- 


id ground, 

Were clouds of sulphurous smoke ob- 
scure the air, 

And livid lightnings flash with horrid 
glare. 

There fate’s dark angel waves his sa- 
bie plumes, 

And deadly war a deadlier shape as- 
suimes. 

No single deathattends the powerful 
ball, 


But mangled ranks in wild disorder 


fall, 

The shattered lines still close upon 
the slain 

And has‘e: onward to the charge a- 


J 


gain; . 4 
Files after files @fe strown in death 
as fast 


As withered leaves before Novem- 

ber’s blast. 
When the fell work of buman 

rave is done, 

The combat ended and the victory 
won; 

When all the sounds of fiery fig hit 
are o'er, 

The trumpet’s clangour hushed and 
cannon’s roar; 

When slowly rolling on the fresh- 
ening blast 

The murky vapours of the strife are 
past; 

Tread we the scene where, scatter 
ed far and wide, 

Lie strown the broken tools of wrath 
and pride, 

With which Ambition builds her fa- 
bric high, 


64: Moral Advocate. 


: breast as trod the armed 





lo 





Like Babel’s turruts scaring to the 


sky, 

Like those the architect’s vain hopes 
to foil, 

And mock the builders with their 
useless toil. 

How vast the wreck! mere life- 

less forms of clay. 

Cold as the sod unwarmed by sum- 
mer’s ray 

{re those who late were living men; 
the blood, 

That through life’s channel poured 
its bounding flood, 

Gave strength and motion to the 
buuyant frame, 

The heart its feeling, and the soul 
its flame, 

From maby a raptured vein protusc- 


ly shed, 

In curdling pools o’er all the plain is 
spread. 

Slow.as the ebbing current left the 
breast, 

The vital powers their failing 


strength conftest; 

Slow o’er the fainting heart crept 
languor chill, 

It heaved convulsive 
was still. 

Lured by the putrid steams that taint 
the arr, 

Foul birds of prey the mangled corse 
shall tear; 

The wolf shall 
banquet hold, 

To batten on the noble and the bo!d. 

Their flesh shall blacken in the 
noontide heat, 

The storms of heaven upon their bo- 
dies beat, 

And rolling years their scattered 
bones shal! find; 

Washed by the rain and whitened in 
the wind; 

rhe fearful stubble left upon the 
plain, 

Where Death has reaped the harvest 
of the slain. 


fluttered and 





here his midnight, 
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